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THE AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 

BY JAMES MoMILLAN, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN. 



That was a fortunate day for art in America when Daniel H. 
Burnham urged the reluctant architects of New York City to 
participate in the World's Columbian Exposition in Chicago ; and 
they, only half consenting, agreed to consider the matter so far 
as to visit the city that had won the privilege of providing the 
site for the Exposition in the exciting competition before Con- 
gress. They went, a train-load of the great builders and artists 
of the east; they saw a wilderness of swamp on the lake shore; and 
they returned with the resolve that they would do their part in 
building a transient city, that for a few short months should cele- 
brate the discovery of America. 

Then came the inevitable discussion of the general scheme; 
and after much debate it was decided that> instead of a large 
number of individuals each working out his own ideas, there 
should be one plan to which each architect should subordinate 
his own efforts. Moreover, the plan selected was no novel crea- 
tion calculated to excite the admiration of the moment. On the 
contrary, they resolved to return to that general style of archi- 
tecture in which the world's most beautiful, most dignified, and 
most impressive structures had been constructed. The buildings 
themselves might endure only for a day, but the impression made 
by them should be lasting. 

To the work, moreover, should be called not only the architects 
but also the sculptors, the painters, and the landscape architects ; 
so that all, working in harmony to attain a given end, might pre- 
sent a product instinct with the highest art to be attained in a 
land without settled art traditions of its own. 

The success was beyond question. Uniformity of cornice line, 
subordination of individual features to the general effect, nice 
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balance of parts in the composition, together with a happy blend- 
ing of the formal with the informal in landscape treatment, all 
united to impress both the educated and the uneducated with a 
sense of that order, symmetry, and dignity which are the under- 
lying characteristics of the American mind. Instinctively and 
universally the result was seen to be good. 

The Exposition ended, the once beautiful buildings were broken 
up or destroyed by fire. The grounds were turned into parks, 
and the White City became apparently nothing but a glorious 
memory. Yet, although the body perished, the spirit lived. A 
little group, made up of those who had labored untiringly to 
produce so much beauty, determined that they would not willingly 
allow the idea of monumental building in America to die. 

In 1894, the year succeeding the Chicago Fair, they established 
'•'The American School of Architecture in Kome," the object 
being to enable American students of architecture to develop their 
powers under the most favorable conditions, as to both instruction 
and surroundings. So certain was the success of the experiment, 
and so rapid the improvement of the students, that, three years 
after the foundation of the school, the promoters enlarged its 
scope to include the allied arts of sculpture and painting. In this 
way it came about that there was established in Eome an Amer- 
ican Academy on the general lines of the French Academy, which 
since the days of Louis XIV. has trained for France the men 
who have given direction, unity, and lasting distinction to the art 
of that nation. 

The first home of the American Academy was in the Palazzo 
Torlonia, and its first director was Mr. Austin W. Lord, of New 
York City, a member of the firm that has recently won the compe- 
tition for the new building for the Department of Agriculture in 
AVashington. In 189a, the Academy removed to the Villa dell* 
Aurora, once a part of the famous Villa Ludovisi, on the Pincian 
Hill overlooking the Villa Medici, the extensive and command- 
ing quarters of the French Academy. Eising from a terrace ele- 
vated some twenty feet above the surrounding streets, the villa 
stands in the midst of a garden planted with trees after designs 
by the most celebrated of all landscape architects, LenStre. 

During the years since its opening, the Academy has been sup- 
ported by the voluntary gifts of its founders, and the money raised 
has represented, in the main, the self-sacrifice and devotion of 
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men in the active pursuit of their professions. Without endow- 
ment of its own, the villa has offered its hospitality to the holders 
of various scholarships, such as in architecture, the Kotch travel- 
ling scholarship, Boston; the Columbia travelling scholarship, 
New York ; the travelling scholarship of the University of Penn- 
sylvania; the two scholarships for sculptors under the will of 
William H. Rhinehart, of Baltimore, and administered by Henry 
Walters, one of the most liberal and steadfast friends of the 
Academy: and the scholarship established for the study of mural 
painting, by Jacob H. Lazarus, under the charge of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York. 

An exhibition held at the American Fine Arts Galleries in New 
York, during the December of 1896, first attracted public atten- 
tion to the high quality of the work done by students of the 
Academy, and proved beyond question the desirability of support- 
ing such a school. 

The occasion of founding a school in Eome for the instruction 
of American artists has been explained. The causes are now to be 
considered. All great art borrows from the past the larger part 
of what it gives to the future. In architecture, the work of the 
individual is confined mainly to adapting to the conditions of his 
particular problem forms that have already been perfected. His 
originality is displayed in the selection of a suitable style of 
architecture and in the adjustment of its forms to the uses to 
which the particular building is to be put. For example, Thorn- 
ton and his successors have created in the Capitol at Washington 
a building at once dignified, beautiful and individual; and yet 
they have worked in the classical style of architecture. So, too, 
the Interior and the Treasury Department buildings, following 
classical models, are recognized as satisfactory ; whereas the State, 
War, and Navy building and the new Post-Office building, in 
which the architects have attempted originality as to style, al- 
ready serve as warnings. These considerations become important 
in the highest degree when one reflects that government build- 
ings are built to last forever; and that, while we deprecate those 
constructions which belong to an experimental style that has 
perished, there is always before the public a body of enthusiasts 
who believe they.have discovered new fashions of building that will 
supersede the architecture of the past. In a few years these 
geniuses are crowded out by others with still newer fancies ; but, 
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unfortunately, their works live after them to be perpetual monu- 
ments of bad taste. 

Now, it is the general opinion that, for monumental work, 
Greece and Koine furnish the styles of architecture best adapted 
to serve the manifold wants of to-day, not only as to beauty and 
dignity but also as to utility. Therefore, a school located at Eome, 
with the requirement that students shall spend a portion of each 
year in travel in Greece and Italy, offers the student an oppor- 
tunity to make a thorough acquaintance with both classical 
models, and also with the models which mark the revival of 
classicism known as the Eenaissanee. 

In the judgment of the founders of the Academy, it is of the 
highest importance that the student of art, before starting on his 
professional career, should study thoroughly in Italy, Sicily, and 
Greece the typical monuments of antiquity, and such works of the 
Italian Eenaissanee as are worthy to be ranked with them. Greece 
produced the greatest artists of the ancient world ; but Eome, dur- 
ing her supremacy, became, and after her fall remained, the great 
reservoir of Greek art. Furthermore, Eome herself, as a powerful 
and far-reaching empire, adapted to her varied needs the art she 
had borrowed, so that the modifications of Greek art have a value 
to the student only second to that art in its original development. 

During the Eenaissanee, Eome called into her service the artists 
of all Italy. With their aid, she built the most important church 
in all Christendom ; and on the walls of her buildings were paint- 
ed the most famous of all frescoes. 

To this most fruitful field the governments of Prance, Spain, 
Belgium and Germany send their most promising students, to 
find those advantages for final training that are best fitted for a 
professional career. Up to this time, the American student has 
resorted to Paris, there to take at second-hand instruction which 
may best be obtained from original sources ; and the Academy was 
founded by men who were trained in Paris and who recognized 
the limitations of their instruction. 

At this juncture in the history of the Academy, the Senate 
Committee on the District of Columbia was ordered to report a 
plan for the improvement of the entire park system of the Dis- 
trict. After consultation with the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, the commission selected to prepare such a plan was made 
up of Daniel H. Burnham, of Chicago; Charles F. McKim and 
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Augustus Saint Gaudens, of New York; and Frederick Law 
Olmsted, Jr., of Brookline, Massachusetts. Mr. Burnham, Mr. 
McKim and Mr. Saint Gaudens had been intimately associated 
together in the Chicago work, and they are also promoters and 
supporters of the Academy, Mr. McKim being its president, and 
Messrs. Burnham and Saint Gaudens members of the board of 
trustees. Mr. Olmsted, as assistant to his father, also had part 
in the work on the World's Fair. 

The extensive studies of the Commission led them to recom- 
mend a return to the original plan of the city of Washington as 
prepared, in 1791, by L'Enfant under the direction of President 
Washington; and, in addition to considering the development of 
the parks as such, they discussed the whole subject of the location 
of public buildings, having in view both landscape settings and 
architectural effect. 

The needs of the Government in the way of new buildings are 
very great. All the Departments are over-crowded, and clerical 
work is done at a sacrifice of time, comfort and even health. Be- 
sides, the Government is paying more than $200,000 a year in 
rentals for private buildings occupied in the District of Colum- 
bia. Among the projects now before Congress are the extension 
of the east front of the Capitol; the construction of an office 
building for the members of the House of Bepresentatives; a 
new building for the Departments of State and of Justice, and 
another for the Department of Agriculture; a Hall of Becords; 
new buildings for the National Museum and the Geological Sur- 
vey; and an independent home for the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which always has occupied quarters in the Capitol. 

The plans already accepted for the Agricultural building, 
which is to cost $2,500,000, were prepared by a New York firm of 
architects, one of the members having been a director of the Acad- 
emy. The programme of the competition called for the use of the 
classical style of architecture, that being the style now prescribed 
for new public buildings throughout the United States by the 
Supervising Architect of the Treasury. There is universal agree- 
ment in Washington that, in the great revival of building about to 
begin at the national capital, the universal or classical type of 
architecture shall prevail. It is, therefore, necessary that oppor- 
tunity be offered to American students to study in detail the 
architecture of Greece and Bome. 
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The field for painters and sculptors is only less wide than that 
for architects. The decorations in the Boston Public Library 
and the Library of Congress have drawn public attention to mural 
decoration. Thirty years or more ago, Brumidi decorated the 
Capitol after the Italian manner ; and, whatever else may be said 
of his work, it is at least a part of the architecture of the building. 
The opportunities offered by monumental structures, building 
and to be built, are so numerous that it seems to the founders of 
the Academy in the highest degree desirable to provide the means 
for our young men to study mural painting, where that art reached 
its highest development. It is understood that one of the foremost 
painters of the country, who is also connected with the Academy, 
is soon to go to Rome with a commission that it will require three 
years to complete ; and during the time he is making a copy of one 
of the world's great decorations, he will also direct the work of 
the students in painting. 

In the field of sculpture, the opportunities for public work are 
increasing constantly. The recent competition for the Grant 
memorial brought together nearly two score of models, the 
greater portion of the number having architectural features. 
Sculptors of the highest reputation were not represented in the 
competition, as was to be expected; and among the models many 
were crude in both conception and execution. The award calls 
for a second competition between the two sculptors who stood 
first on the list, to settle the question as to whether the ability 
shown in the sketch would be continued in the completed work. 
There is not in Washington to-day an important public work of 
sculpture by either Saint Gaudens or French. Other cities have 
secured from these sculptors statues of generals and statesmen, 
while the national capital has its commanding sites occupied by 
inferior statues of these same heroes, rendered often by political 
artists. 

The bill for the incorporation of the American Academy in 
Home, now before Congress, contemplates no more than such an 
official recognition of the project as shall give to its students the 
privileges accorded to students of the national academies of other 
nations ; no financial aid is contemplated. The persons named as 
incorporators are among the leading architects, painters and 
sculptors; the great universities and technical schools are repre- 
sented by their presidents ; the Secretaries of State and War, the 
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Librarian of Congress and the Supervising Architect, and a con- 
siderable number of men known for their interest in art and art 
education, have given their countenance and support to the enter- 
prise. 

A few weeks ago, the King of Italy sent for the director, Mr. 
S. A. B. Abbott, and expressed great interest in the idea that the 
people of the United States were about to place their school on 
the same financial basis with the French Academy. He asked all 
manner of questions denoting his sympathy with the project, and 
offered to attend the exhibitions of student work. 

With so much interest, both in this country and in Eome, and 
with such a strong demand for men of the widest and deepest 
training, the future of the American Academy in Eome would 
seem to be assured. 

James McMiliajt. 



